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ABSTRACT 

Graduate courses are increasingly being offered in a 
wide variety of non-traditional campus settings including industrial 
plants, military bases, shopping malls, and off-campus centers 
established by universities mainly for the purpose of providing 
clasroom instruction. This booklet provides guidelines for 
institutions considering such programs. The first section reviews the 
current status of off-campus graduate education, discusses variations 
of the concept of off -campus graduate education, and defines several 
related terms. Issues considered in other sections include: the role 
of the graduate dean; responsibility of colleges/universities to the 
community in providing off-campus programs; off-campus versus 
on-campus programs; identification of qualified and motivated faculty 
resources to teach off campus; and financial issues involved in 
offering off -campus training. Academic and administrative guidelines 
for implementing off-campus graduate programs are provided. (LPT) 
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FOREWORD One of the most striking changes in graduate education during 
the 1980s has been the increase in off-campus programming. 
Graduate courses in hundreds of fields are being offered by 
scores of universities in every imaginable setting; from shopping 
malls to high school buildings, from industrial plants and military 
bases to elaborate off-campus centers established by universities 
expressly for the purpose of providing classroom instruction. In 
addition, interactive television and computer networks have 
changed the way we define off campus ; since students at remote 
sites can be participating in courses taking place on campus. 

This is not a new development; but there are clear indications 
that the pace is increasing and that more graduate education is 
being provided away from traditional campus settings. This 
change provides an exciting opportunity for universities to ex- 
plore several intriguing questions; among which are: What is the 
relationship between a series of graduate courses and a graduate 
program? Are there essential aspects of gnuiuate level education 
that must be present regardless of where the course/program is 
offered? To what extent does the commitment to offer graduate 
courses off campus imply a commitment to offer complete grad- 
uate programs off campus? How well does graduate education 
travel? 

This booklet is intended as a guide for those who are out there 
and for those considering going. 

Jules B. LaPidus 
President 

Council of Graduate Schools 
May ; 1989 
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ff-Campus Graduate 
= Programs 

PrefdCe Since 1861, when the first doctoral degree in the United States 
was awarded; there has been a tremendous change in the scope, 
purpose ; and structure of graduate programs. Today; at least 450 
institutions offer both master's and doctoral degrees, and approx- 
imately 700 more provide the master's degree alone in scores of 
disciplines. Recent years have witnessed rapid growth in the 
number of students enrolled and degrees conferred; and a 
dramatic increase in the number of part-time students; who now 
constitute a majority of the graduate students pursuing degrees. 

In response to the needs of this part-time clientele, graduate 
education is being offered increasingly at locations other than the 
main campus of the degree-granting institution. In addition; 
advances in telecommunication technologies have created the 
potential for innovative delivery systems at these locations. The 
Council of Graduate Schools issued a policy statement on Non- 
Residential Graduate Degree Programs in 1977. Developments in 
the last ten years have created the need for a new document 
which not only reaffirms but also expands on that policy. This 
brochure reviews the current status of off-campus graduate 
degree programs, defines a common language for discussion; 
articulates major issues of concern, and recommends academic 
and administrative guidelines for implementing such programs, 

Introduction A complex and changing world requires new knowledge and 

s well as new methods and places of instruc- 
social and technological changes in the U.S. are 
affecting dramatically where and how we 
conduct graduate education. 

First, more employers are requiring post- 
baccalaureate coursework or degrees for em- 
ployees to retain jobs, receive salary in- 
I creases or be promoted, and they are 
* increasingly specific about the kind of knowl- 
f edge they want their employees to have. 
i Similarly, individuals in growing numbers 
~ are pursuing advanced degrees, both to en- 
il opportunities and for intellectual or cultural 
most adults, change within the workplace, 
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combined with advances in knowledge and technology, will 
necessitate lifelong learning in order to advance in or maintain a 
career. 

Second; the age distribution of graduate students is changing 
dramatically. Adults between the ages of 30 and 45 will comprise 
25 percent of the U.S. population in the 1990s. The circumstances 
of these adult students — i.e., being employed and/or rearing a 
family— often do not permit them to pursue post-baccalaureate 
degrees full time or in residence at locations distant from their 
homes or workplaces. 

Third, advances in technology have had a major impact on 
graduate programs. For many years, the definition of an off- 
campus location was an off-site classroom with a faculty member 
present. However, advances in telecommunications now enable 
students to use computer terminals connected to a university 
miles away and to take classes broadcast from one site to another 
by satellite or microwave transmission. Integrated electronic 
systems which connect students with faculty and with other 
institutional resources, such as data bases and library services, 
are also able to provide critical linkages regionally/ nationally, and 
internationally. 

In response to these changes, graduate institutions have devel- 
oped a wide range of off-campus programs in virtually every 
discipline. These programs offer accessible graduate education, 
often at locations and times convenient for full-time workers. 
Although these are predominantly non-thesis master's programs, 
doctoral degrees are being offered increasingly at off-campus 
locations as well. All of these changes raise questions about what 
is really essential to quality education at the graduate level and 
how far-reaching and innovative institutions can and should be. 

A recent survey of representative public and private four-year 
institutions revealed that there is no common denominator 
determining what constitutes "off-campus graduate instruction." 
At some institutions the phrase "off-campus degree program" 
refers to any program in which a student may earn degree credit 
at a site avvav from the main campus. Other universities include 
onlv those programs in which a student earns all of his or her 
credits at remote sites. Still others consider any course taught by 
a regular faculty member — whatever the location of the class — to 
be an "on-campus" course, and many institutions, especially 
those located in urban areas, consider the entire community to be 
"on-campus." In order to establish a common language for 
discussion of gradua te education, the Council of Graduate Schools 
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suggests the following definitions (for purposes of this docu- 
ment; "university" is used to refer to any institution of higher 
education offering graduate programs): 

1. Main campus: The location generally designated as the home 
base for the university, where the major portion of its 
instruction is conducted. This may include campuses for the 
health sciences, agriculture, etc., which are separate from, 
but within a short drive of, the rest of the campus. 

2. Off-Campus Site: A facility used by an institution away from 
the main campus either to provide instruction (in person or 
via telecommunications) in a more accessible location for a 

portion of the student body or to take 
advantage of the special educational re- 
sources available in that location. 

3. Off-Campus Center: An off-campus site 
that is operated by the university which 
provides ongoing administrative and 
I support services relating to graduate 
i education. 

I 4. Off-Campus Graduate Program: A pro- 
| gram leading to a master's, specialist, 
( or doctoral degree which provides the 
opportunity to complete all or most 
£ degree requirements at off-campus 
sites. 

5. Off-Campus course: A course in which the students are at a 
site other than the offering institution's main campus. This 
includes classes offered through electronic media, even when 
such classes originate at the main campus, and classes 
ofiered bv institution "X" on the campus of institution "Y." 
These courses may be taught by full-time or part-time uni- 
versitv faculty, or by other individuals who have contracted 
to provide instruction. 

6. Degree Candidate: A student who has applied and been 
admitted to a specific degree-granting program. 

7. Credit: Recognition of academic work completed which may 
be applied toward a university degree. This does not include 
those continuing education units (CKU) or other non-credit 
recognition not applicable toward a degree. 

8. Non-Degree Candidate: A student (sometimes classified as a 
"special" «iu .ont) who may be enrolled in one or more 
credit-bearing graduate courses but who has not been admit- 
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ted to a specific degree program. Institutions ordinarily place 
limits on the number of credit hours for which a non-degree 
candidate may enroll and/or may limit the earned hours 
which may later be transferred into a degree program. 

9. Non-Traditional Student: A student; usually over the age of 
25, whose higher education experience is generally not 
pursued full time and often nol in residence. This person 
may have enrolled in school intermittently or be returning 
after a long hiatus, and generally has career and/or family 
responsibilities in addition to his or her role as a student. 

10. Residency: A requirement that students earn a minimum 
number of credit hours on the main campus of the institution 
at which they are candidates for graduate degrees. 

11. Graduate Faculty: Full-time or part-time faculty members 
who have been designated by the institution as qualified to 
teach in graduate programs, through either the traditional 
faculty appointment process or a special review. Such status 
should require evidence of a continuing high level of profes- 
sional activity and it generally includes the right to teach 
graduate courses and to direct graduati theses and/or disser- 
tations. 

12. Educational Technology: Equipment or other resources which 
provide instruction through interactive or one-way televi- 
sion, videotapes, cassettes, computer links, satellites or mi- 
crowave transmission. 

There is no question that the demand for off-campus programs is 
growing and that graduate education will need to take more 
varied forms in order to respond to society's demands. The 
traditional model of a student and professor in a classroom on a 
college campus, while still the predominant one, is being aug- 
mented by a variety of other models, including changing loca- 
tions, formats, and delivery systems. In addition, many institu- 
tions find themselves under growing pressure from state and 
local governments or business and industry to develop new 
programs or expand to new locations to meet specific community 
or employee educational needs. 

Graduate deans must take an active, leadership role in confront- 
ing and resolving the issues of off-campus education for two 
important reasons. First, they play a critical part in assuring that 
any such programs meet the overall quality standards . the 
institution. Since they are not tied to any one academic program 
and can, therefore, be more objective concerning financial con- 





siderations, they are uniquely suited to ask the tough academic 
and administrative questions required to insure a quality pro- 
gram. 

Second; graduate deans have a responsibility not just to respond 
to initiatives from academic departments or external constituen- 
cies; but to take an active, constructive role in defining the 
university's overall policy for graduate education; especially the 
conditions under which universities should consider developing 
off-campus programs. 

The decision to offer a graduate program off campus must be an 
institutional one, based on each institution's mission, academic 
strengths; and financial resources; and the graduate dean should 
be closely involved in that decision. The most important consid- 
eration is whether the program is consistent with accepted 
standards for graduate level education within the overall purpose 
of the institution. This determination involves careful thought 
about the university's responsibility to the community; the activ- 
ity's comparability to on-campus programs, the allocation of 
faculty resources, and the program's financial viability. 

An often cited justification for off-campus programs is the stated 
(or unstated) responsibility of colleges or universities to serve the 
Uni¥ersity needs of the community— either local; state; or national. This 
Responsibility may mean providing advanced training close to the main campus 
tO th$ for students who, because of family or work commitments; 
Community cannot complete traditional degree programs during regular 
weekday hours. It may also mean serving special populations 
(e.g.; employees in the military or certain industries such as 
accounting or aerospace) in their own on-site facilities. It also may 
mean offering a wide range of traditional 
advanced degrees far from the main campus 
through telecommunications or satellite trans- 
mission; the development of off-campus cen- 
ters, or faculty travel to off-campus sites. 

4 Traditionally, graduate education in the United 
•5 States has served the needs of society for 
1 advanced training and education. However, 
* each institution must decide which needs it is 
I best suited to meet, for whom, and in what 
| locations. In an attempt to meet an ever- 
growing list of educational demands in the 
community, many institutions often try to be all things to all 
people, and thereby jeopardize their ability to provide high- 
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quality teaching and research in the areas which are most directly 
a part of their mission. Each institution must question and search 
continuously to maintain a balance between quality and out- 
reach. 

The most critical academic issue in establishing off-campus pro- 
grams is ensuring their comparability with on-campus programs. 
It is essential that the name of the degree and the institution from 
which it is earned mean the same thing, regardless of how or 
PngramS where the degree is earned. The traditional way to insure this has 
been to insist that off-campus programs adhere to the same 
rigorous standards as on-campus programs. While this principle 
is important, it is also unrealistic to expect that all aspects of an 
off-campus program will be identical to those of an on-campus 
program. The location of the program, the student clientele, the 
unavailability of traditional faculty and library resources, and the 
different physical setting often mean, in fact, that the educational 
experience will not be identical. 

Given this reality, institutions should focus their attention on the 
skills and knowledge which they expect students in the program 
to acquire (whether learned on or off campus), and develop ways 
to ensure that all graduates have acquired them. There are 
usually several ways to accomplish the same educational goals, 
utilizing different faculty members and different settings. 

The essential point is to create a program for off-campus students 
which accomplishes (often in a unique way) the same educational 
objectives as programs developed for on-campus students, i.e., 
to make off-campus graduate education truly a gmtMh' experi- 
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Faculty Identifying well qualified and motivated faculty to teach in 
off-campus programs and rewarding them for those efforts is oni 
of the most difficult issues facing graduate administrators. To 
ensure comparability with on-campus programs, it is clearly 
preferable to engage individuals who have already been ap- 
pointed as faculty members on the main campus. This could well 
include a combination of part-time and full-time faculty, or 
non-tenure track and tenure-track faculty— ideally in the same 
proportion as exists on campus. This arrangement implies a 
significant commitment on the part of the regular, on-campus 
faculty to off-campus programs, including a wrlingness to ac- 
commodate their schedules to these programs. At the very least, 
faculty need to be supportive of those colleagues who do engage 
in off-campus instruction. 
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When it is not possible to get sufficient on-campus faculty to 
teach in off-campus programs, or at least to have the same mix of 
part-time and Kill-time faculty as exists on campus, it may be 
possible to identify talented local individuals . o have qualifica- 
tions comparable to those of regular faculty members. Such 
individuals should be approved by the faculty of the home 
academic department or program, and the grad- 
uate school if appropriate, through an estab- 
lished review process, and they should be 
accountable to the department for their perfor- 
mance. Whether they are regular tenure-track 
i or adjunct faculty, criteria for their appointment 
* and promotion (if applicable) should be made 
" A clear. The institution should also provide ade- 
,' \\ quale faculty support by encouraging periodic 
* l\ visits to campus, providing instructional and 
research services, and conducting regular per- 
formance reviews. Net to do so is to under- 
mine seriouslv the comparability and eventual success of the 
off-campus venture. 

Off-campus programs are often thought to be financially lucrative 
because they involve large numbers of students, an inexpensive 
phvsical plant, and relatively low instructional and administrative 
costs. Thev may be less attractive, however, when all hidden 
expenses are considered: central administrative time, student 
support svstenis, salaries (and benefits) to maintain faculty and 
slaff on campus to support these programs, travel expenses, 
communication costs, etc. In determining the financial viability of 
an off-campus program, all of these factors need to be added into 
the final tally. However, the ultimate decision about whether or 
not to offer or continue an off-campus program should be based 
primarily on the goals of the institution, the demand for the 
program, and the academic quality of the offering. 

The Council of Graduate Schools recommends the following 
guidelines for establishing and maintaining effective, high quality 
off-campus graduate programs: 

I. The offering of off-campus programs should be consistent 
with the dynamic nature of the institution. This may include 
meeting the educational needs of the surrounding commu- 
nity, serving a specific professional population, or furthering 
advanced teaching and research in the most effective loca- 
tion. 
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2. Graduate degrees should be offered only in areas where 
academic strengths already exist on campus and where the 
institution can provide adequate support in cognate areas. 

3. Proposals for new or revised off-campus progress should be 
approved through the institution's existing curriculum or 
program review process, which should include a thorough 
evaluation by the graduate dean. Standards for off-campus 
programs should be commensurate with those of on-campus 
offerings, with an equally stringent; regular evaluation pro- 
cess. 

4. Before deciding to offer an off-campus graduate program; the 
institution should conduct a thoroi-^h assessment; including: 
societal need; relevance to the mission of the institution; 
academic and administrative impact on the main campus; 
student demand; fiscal viability; geographical competition; 
faculty interest and availability; and the availability of ade- 
quate facilities and educational resources. 

5. Admission criteria should be the same as those used by the 
institution for its on-campus programs. Degree-seeking stu- 
dents should demonstrate high academic attainment at the 
undergraduate level; knowledge of subject matter prerequi- 
site to their graduate education, and a potential for the 
successful pursuit of graduate study. 

6. Whenever possible, off-campus programs and courses should 
be taught by regular, full-time faculty, preferably as part of 
their assigned teaching load. Adjunct faculty should be used 
only when regular faculty are not available or when they 
possess particular knowledge or expertise. 

7. While sharing the same academic standards as on-campus 
programs, off-campus programs should be sensitive to the 
specific characteristics of the target student population, e.g., 
the need to schedule classes around work assignments, the 
usefulness of remote telecommunications; and student inter- 
est in specific academic topics or practical applications. 

8. Off-campus graduate programs require especially careful 
academic advisement, delivered at sites and times convenient 
to students. Academic advisors should be assigned to all 
students at the time of admission and should meet with 
students regularly. Students with a particular academic inter- 
est should be iinked to faculty with similar interests. Advisors 
should also keep in close contact with on-campus offices for 
any changes or clarifications in polity or degree require- 
ments. 

r-i U 



9. Special efforts should be made to insure that library, com- 
puter; and other academic resources are adequate and easily 
accessible. This may involve; 1) . tablishing specialized li- 
braries and computer labs at the orf-campus site 2) making 
formal agreements with nearby public, private, or university 
libraries or computer facilities for special use by these stu- 
dents; 3) providing students with on-line access to biblio- 
graphical search services and inter-library loan programs, as 
well as electronic links to campus computer facilities. In most 
cases, a combination of these approaches is necessary to 
provide the intellectual resources needed for graduate study. 

Off-campus graduate programs deserve and need effective lead- 
ership, planning, and management. Moreover, because of the 
distance from campus, they require special attention to support 
services, marketing techniques, and personnel matters. Program 
administrators should address the following: 

1. What evidence exists of the need for the program at the 
proposed location, particularly in terms of potential student 
interest? 

2. What approvals from external organizations (accrediting bod- 
ies, state licensing boards, commissions of higher education) 
are required? 

3. H is ; »r». gram planning involved those departments/schools 
which i .lay necessarily have to participate in the program 
and/or those agencies or groups who are potential employers 
of students? 

4. What are the sources of budgetary support 
for the program? How does the program's 
budget relate to on-campus programs? To 
what extent is the program enrollment 
driven? How long will the start-up funding 
continue? 

5. For what period of time does the depart- 
ment/school intend to offer the program in 
the particular geographic location? How 
firm is this commitment? What is the po- 
tential flow of students? 

f). How far in advance will courses be planned as to day, hour, 
and length? Has this schedule been shared with students and 
other clients? 
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7. What will be done to ensure that the faculty teaching in the 
program understand the purpose of the p-ogram, the char- 
acteristics of the students, and the nature of the off-campus 
teaching/learning setting? 

8. Have clear institutional policies been developed on compen- 
sation and workload for those faculty teaching in the pro- 
gram? 

9. What communication channels exist between students and 
faculty or between students and the department/school? 
What special efforts will be made to ensure that students 
have significant and regular interaction with faculty and 
other students? 

10. What criteria and plans for evaluation of the program will be 
used by the department/school and on what timetable? 

Answers to these questions will require institutions to develop 
the following policies, procedures and administrative support 
systems: 

1. Comprehensive, written guidelines for all off-campus pro- 
grams offered by the institution, including the major issues 
raised in this brochure. 

2. Regulations for all directors/coordinators of off-campus pro- 
grams to provide uniform academic and administrative direc- 
tion and facilitate communication. 

3. A specialized marketing campaign which includes advertis- 
ing, publications, and publicity about the off-campus loca- 
tion. 

4. A qualified group of faculty who are willing to participate in 
off-campus, non-traditional education. 

5. Institutional guidelines for faculty compensation, workload, 
tenure, and promotion which recognize the additional de- 
mands placed on faculty teaching in off-campus programs. 

h. Well-established, functioning student support services, such 
as advisement, parking privileges, I.D. cards, duplication 
facilities, etc. 

7. A clearly defined source of financial support which includes 
funds for the special needs of off-campus programs (travel, 
telecommunications, books, computers, off campus resident 
staff, facilities rental, etc.). 

8. Careful attention to instructional delivery systems, with a 
special assessment of the advantages and limitations of 
educational technology. 

o r— i f 
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y. An administrative structure whicli ensures 
clear lines of responsibility and decision 
making; and a home for the off-campus 
program with an existing academic unit. 

10. Adequate library and computer facilities as 
well as other academic resource/support 
services. 



This discussion offers institutions a brief glimpse into the rapidly 
expanding world of otf-campus graduate education. The guide- 
lines provided here are not intended to be proscriptive or 
all-inclusive. However, they should help institutions decide 
whether or not to offer individual graduate programs off campus, 
and, if they are offered, to insure that they enjoy the same 
reputation for excellence as on-campus programs. In a society 
facing profound and rapid change, universities must work espe- 
cially diligentlv to provide quality education to a greater number 
of students; in a wider variety of formats and settings than ever 
before. 
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